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THE TREND IN THE SELECTION OF 
BOOKKEEPING TEXTS 


In these days we hear much concerning methods 
in teaching the subject of bookkeeping. The method 
of approach is possibly receiving more attention 
than any other phase of the subject. While many 
different methods are spoken of, it appears that 
there are but two distinct methods. 


The most commonly used method is known by 
some as the ACCOUNT METHOD OF AP- 
PROACH and by others as the JOURNAL 
METHOD OF APPROACH. Some attempt has 
been made to distinguish between the Account and 
Journal Methods of Approach but it makes little 
difference if the student is first taught to debit and 
credit various accounts through the medium of 
journal entries or if the construction of accounts is 
developed through practice in recording debits and 
credits directly in the accounts. Under either plan 
the student learns the fundamental principles ap- 
plicable to the recording of transactions through 
debits and credits to particular accounts. 


In using “20th Century Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting” it is optional with the teacher as to 
whether he approaches the subject through a study 
of the accounts or through practice in journalizing 


transactions. Under either method the student is 
taught certain principles of bookkeeping and learns 
how to apply them through practice in recording 
transactions. The Balance Sheet and Statement of 
Profit and Loss are not introduced until after the 
pupil has learned how to record transactions affect- 
ing accounts with Cash, Purchases, Sales, Expenses, 
Customers, Creditors and the Proprietor, and has 
learned how to post and take a Trial Balance. An 
increase during the past two years of 1,504 in the 
number of schools of. secondary grade in the United 
States using “2oth Century Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting”’, and a total of 7,270 schools now using 
this system, is conclusive proof that its method of 
approach is a popular one and that the trend in the 
adoption of bookkeeping texts is decidedly favorable 
to the Account or Journal Method of Approach. 
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The BALANCE SHEET METHOD OF AP- 
PROACH is attracting considerable discussion 
among bookkeeping teachers at the present time. 
This method is based on the theory that all property 
has ownership and that each business transaction 
involves an exchange which affects the property and 
its ownership. Under this method the beginning 
student is taught to understand what effect each 
transaction has upon the property and property 
rights of the owner through the medium of a Balance 
Sheet. 


The Balance Sheet is based upon a fundamental 
accounting equation: 


Assets = Liabilities-+Proprietorship 


The account form of Balance Sheet best illustrates 
the application of this equation as the sum of the 
assets on the left side is equal to the sum of the lia- 
bilities and proprietorship on the right side. 


When the student understands the effect of each 
transaction on the Balance Sheet he will see the 
need for the account as a means of providing the 


information relating to specific assets, specific lia- 
bilities and proprietorship. When the effect of each 
transaction is developed through a study of the 
Balance Sheet, and when the account is developed 
as a means of providing the information set forth 
in the Balance Sheet, the student will obtain a 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of ac- 
counting which will help him to record transactions 
as they are recorded in business, and furthermore, 
he will be able to intelligently interpret the informa - 
tion which the records provide. 


McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting ap” 
proaches the subject through a study of the Balance 
Sheet and Statement of Profit and Loss. It offers a 
logical development of the method commonly known 
as the Balance Sheet or Statement Method of Ap- 
proach. An announcement of a revised edition of 
this text appears elsewhere in this issue of “The 
Balance Sheet”. 
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ATHLETICS IN THE PRIVATE SCHOOL 


by 


CHARLES R. BECKLEY 


Mr. Beckley is President of Beckley College, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. This article constitutes an address 
delivered before the private schools section of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation at its 
last annual meeting in Cincinnati. 


NDER - the caption of “Athletics in the 

Private School,” I would include as the 

most important and practical for discussion 
at this time the following: 

Basketball, Baseball, Track and Football. Of these, 
Basketball is the most popular. A careful survey of 
the private schools shows that nearly all have Basket- 
ball, both boys and girls’ teams. The fact that this 
particular game is played so universally by all private 
schools is sufficient indication that its discussion here 
would not be as valuable as the discussion of other 
forms of athletics about the merits of which we 
may not be so amply informed. 

Like Basketball, Baseball is quite popular because 
its problems of coaching, equipment, management 
and grounds are usually easily solved. 

Track is apparently occupying third place in 
Private School Athletics and is surely a powerful 
yng in the development of individual sportsman- 
ship. 

Last, but not least, we come to Football, the 
great American College game. For the first time in 
its history, because of the great national publicity 
given it by the galloping Red Grange, it threatens 
to become the one phase of Athletics of the College 
which will influence the youth of tomorrow which 
school he will select. It is an undisputed fact that 
in many cases the actual choice of the school by 
young aspirants is frequently determined in this 
way. Constant reading about football heroes (and 
our successful football player has been made an 
important public figure out of all proportion to 
anything that he does) only stimulates imaginative 
young men to follow suit. It becomes their great 
ambition to be associated with a winning team, so 
that their choice of a place of learning may hinge 
on the absurd basis of whether a Football team has 
won or not. 

Mr. School President and Director of Registra 
tions, I would most respectfully direct your atten- 
tion to the type of young man many of us are 
getting today from the high schools. Beginning 
away down in the Junior High School, he is fre- 
quently treated to many petting parties and the 
highly explosive mixture of youth, gasoline and 
balloon tires. Yes, I want to emphasize he will 
expect some “action” in your school. You will say 
that type would be an undesirable and low-grade 
student. Not necessarily. so, as statistics will prove. 

It is predicted that as professional football 
develops with a salary scale ranging down from 
“Red” Grange figures, it “will draw off from the 
schools the ‘tramp athletics’, those gentlemen who 
are amateurs by courtesy only and who have be- 
come so notorious of late by offering them a market 
for their services”. Well that would be agreeable 


to the large group of admirers of College football 
who are uncomfortable over many of the present 
conditions. 

But, before deciding the uses and abuses of ath- 
letics in general and football in particular, in our 
schools, let us turn now to some statistics. 

From the foregoing you can readily deduct that 
those athletic elements which effect attendance, 
scholarship and advertising of high schools, normal 
schools, colleges and universities are the same 
elements that will affect attendance, scholarship 
and advertising of the private school. 

Possibly the best opinion that could be given 
here is the result obtained from a survey that was 
made several months ago in several of our neighbor- 
ing states. Note what the school men have to say 
in reply to the following questions: 

1. Do you think that too much stress and em- 
phasis is being placed upon Athletics? 


Ans, 60 percent, yes; 40 percent, no. 

2. If any, what do you think are the most serious 
defects in conducting the modern Athletic pro- 
gram in private schools or secondary schools? 

Ans. Seventy percent replied there is an outstand- 
ing weakness in the management and coaching; 
nearly thirty percent replied there are tendencies 
toward character weakening because of the develop- 
ment of wrong motives, lack of sportsmanship and 
a tendency to egotism; twenty-five percent of the 
replies referred to the excessive time required for 
training and coaching, the expense to the detri- 
mental effect on classroom work. 

3. What has been your observation of the 
tendency to commercialize athletics? 

Ans. 55 percent replied there is such a tendency; 
45 percent replied they have not observed such a 
tendency. 

4. Do you think it is well to engage other than 
faculty members to coach athletics? 

Ans. About eighty-five percent replied that 
faculty members only should do the coaching; only 
a few were in sympathy with employing outside 
coaches; some did not regard it as a commercializa- 
tion to engage an outsider who is engaged in some 
other line of work, but could give his afternoons to 
coaching. 

5. Is there a tendency, in making up the sched- 
ules, toward acquiring excessive gate receipts or big 
guarantees? 

Ans. Fifty-two percent replied, such tendencies 
are very, very small; twenty-six percent replied, 
only necessary expenses are covered; twenty per- 
cent replied there are dangerous tendencies along 
this line; two percent replied, they have entirely 
abolished gate receipts and guarantees. 

6. Does the newspaper publicity seriously injure 
our athletics? 

Ans, Sixty-five percent replied that such injury 
is noticeable. They stated that in many cases it is 
difficult to correct the effect of the publicity on 
the student. It gives the student a feeling of undue 
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importance and it makes him feel that the school 
owes him an education. They contend further that 
a large percentage of athletic troubles between the 
schools are caused by newspapers and that the 
unfortunate result of praise by the public and the 
press for physical performance only, without giving 
due attention and a careful regard to the develop- 
—_ of a good sportsmanlike spirit, is very notice- 
able. 

4. Is there a tendency toward over-straining 
physically in athletics? 

Ans. Sixty-five percent replied no. Thirty-five 
percent replied yes. The following pertinent re- 
marks were also made in reply to this question: 

1. The eight-minute quarter in basketball should 
be adopted more generally. 

2. Yes, when schedules are too long and material 
scarce. 

3. Yes, especially in the mile run. 

4. With girls, yes. 

5. Yes, in track work especially. 

6. Only in girls’ backetball where boys’ rules are 
used. 

7. We prevent it by rigid exclusion of those 
about whose fitness there is any doubt. 

8. As compared with non-thletic students, 
what is the scholastic standing of those participating 
in athletics? 

Ans. Forty-five percent replied they are about 
equal. Sixteen percent replied athletes’ records are 
oe. Thirty-nine percent said athletes’ records are 
ower. 

Some of the schools found athletes only two 
percent below non-athletes; others found a difference 
of five percent and still others reported that the 
relative standing varied from year to year. Still 
another school reported that the number of subject 
failures per ‘student were athletes, 88 percent; 
non-athletes, 56 percent. 

9. Wherein do you consider that our athletics 
find their justification? 

Ans. Out of one hundred replies we have the 
following: 

Thirty-four relied mental and moral development; 
the elements of character, including fairness, good 
sportsmanship, honesty, loyalty, cooperation, 
leadership, personal excellence, self-control, etc. 

Twenty-four to develop enthusiasm and school 
spirit; to hold a student's interest and thus keep 
him in school. 

Twelve physical development, health, recreation. 

Thirteen to provide an outlet for physical energy, 
competition under wholesome conditions. 

Nine to bring individuals and schools together 
socially; to promote good will between them. 

Eight to secure necessary publicity for the school. 

10. What are the principal difficulties which our 
private schools encounter in operating athletics? 

Replies were as follows: 

Twenty-one lack of space, grounds and equip- 
ment. 

Nineteen lack of trained coaches; insufficient 
time to give instruction. 

Eleven varsity domination of athletics; the pre 
vailing feeling that only the few secure places on 
teams. 

Nine lack of interest in athletics by a large num- 
ber of students. 

Six opposition of parents. 


Six counter attractions; movies, other extra- 
curricular activities, etc. 

Five work after school hours. 

Three failure of school authorities to indorse 
them. 

One interference with studies. 

As we conclude this survey you become aware of 
the fact that the Athletic program (Football espe- 
cially) does not have the smooth sailing that you 
might anticipate when sitting on the side lines, 
and the most obvious question that must come to 
your minds is: Why do we play the game? Here the 
answer is simple: 

In the first place, the men with whom you are 
associated are of as fine a type as you could ask for. 
The quitter, or the man with a yellow streak, is 
soon spotted and weeded out. In the second place, 
if a man has shown any football ability during his 
high school or preparatory school days, it is prac- 
tically impossible for him to avoid playing football 
when he reaches college. Entirely aside from his 
instinctive wish to do what he can for the school, he 
is conscious of a felling of duty to the undergrad- 
uate body. Even if a star player were faced with 
the question of having to give up a certain line of 
study which required all his time, or giving up 
football, 1 doubt if there is one alumnus in a thou- 
sand who could not pray or vociferously urge that 
he give up the study. 

Press publicity and the attitude of the alumnus 
are the factors which consciously or unconsciously 
affect the players tremendously. The amount of 
space devoted by the press to the activities of the 
football team is very considerable. 

The amount of advertising which the game and 
the players receive is bound to have its effect, not 
only on the graduates and undergraduates, but 
even on prospective students. 

The attitude of many alumni is the most dis- 
couraging thing of all. As long as their team is 
winning, they are peaceful and contented. However, 
let the team lose a few games and the graduates are 
up in arms; the coach is “rotten”’, and it becomes the 
fundamental duty of every one of them to try to 
find a new coach who has been turning out success- 
ful teams. No consideration is taken of the character 
of the coach. He may have had the finest influence 
in shaping the characters of his students. He may 
have given them a finer sense of sportsmanship, a 
fine appreciation of the value of team play, and a 
better understanding of the relation of athletics to 
the whole educational scheme of the college; but 
if the team does not win, he is a failure. College 
football has grown to such colossal proportions 
that it could hardly be considered a game played 
for sport alone, but rather a stern and relentless 
business. The responsibilities which a varsity 
player has to carry are a constant nervous strain. 
One can easily understand how a Harvard team 
which played McGill in 1874 before a group of 
some 500 spectators, mostly students, could have 
played the game with real enjoyment. Today, 
however, with an audience of 80,000 or more 
which wants a really good show put on before it, 
the complexion is entirely changed. 

As each college dedicated its new and mammoth 
stadium we wondered if they would ever be filled 
to capacity, but in this last year it has been common 
to see the Yale Bowl packed with an attendance 
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of 80,000. At the Ohio State Illinois game, 80,500 
gained admission, and out on the Pacific coast; at 
the California-Washington game, 90,000 persons 
watched these two teams fight for the championship 

We should not be disturbed by the criticism that 
Football in its match games attracts too large 
audiences, and that the receipts roll up into large 
figures..On the contrary we should be proud of a 
game which is so wholesome and so rare a sport 
that the friends of the colleges and of the game are 
anxious to deposit at the gates of the stadiums 
through their contributions (seldom exceeding $2.00 
each), an amount of money which literally is 
supporting practically every other branch of athletic 
activity in the colleges. As it stands today, the 
receipts for football in an increasing number of 
colleges are carrying the expense not only of the 
equipment and training for football itself, but for 
hockey, rowing, tennis, golf, swimming, soccer, 
basketball, and baseball. 

Each year it seems as if the interest in the game 
had reached a maximum and the next year shows 
even greater interest than before. It is natural for 
us to ask ourselves, “Why is Football so popular?” 

It is hard to analyze the psychology of the spec- 
tators who so fervently support this, game, but 
surely they must see in it every element essential 
to the highest type of sport. It is played outdoors 
and during that season of the year when the weather 
is most invigorating. 

Footbal! develops the spirit of the schoo! as no 
other sport could possibly do. To see this for 
yourself, attend one of the weekly mass meetings 
in any college during football season. See how 
hundreds are brought together in one common 
cause as they listen to the spirited talks by the 
coaches and players and then demonstrate their 
enthusiasm or “pep”, with cheer after cheer. 

Football teaches the value of painstaking prepara- 
tion and also attention to details. To the coach and 
players a touchdown is made, not as a result of 
one flashy player showing great skill, but as the 
natural result of the efforts of eleven men, each one 
doing a = duty. If each man removes his 
opponent from the play and makes a hole as “wide 
as a barn-door” what else could the runner with 
the ball do, but make a gain? Each player is taught 
the spirit of cooperation with his team mates be- 
cause it is outstandingly a team game with all the 
opportunities and rewards for team play. 

Football develops a fine quality of sportsmanship. 
Its continual flashes of physical contact, test the 
temper as almost no other game, and afford an 
invaluable experience in developing its control. 

The rules of football have been so changed that 
the game as now played does not begin to put the 
strain on the players which the old game did. Mass- 
playing has been almost entirely eliminated with its 
dangerous piling up and resulting injuries. Today 
we are seeing open field running, punting and for- 
ward passing, and serious accidents are rare. 

Football is the same as life, if you will pardon the 
trite and somewhat obvious comparison. You may 
worry about things in life and so you may worry 
about them in football. And you may have a bad 
Saturday in football, but then find out that you 
were all right again the next game. 

The element of the grind in football is not so 
strong on teams that have had success. I can 
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imagine how difficult the routine must be with 
teams that have had many early season reverses and 
then are being driven forward to make as good as 
possible showing in final contests. 

Twenty football players died of injuries received 
on the gridiron this year, and forty-three suffered in- 
juries of a varying degree of seriousness. The present 
casualty list is longer than that of any other season, 
but the conclusion cannot be drawn that football 
has become a hazardous sport, for many more 
persons are playing the game than ever before and 
in a great many communities proper supervision is 
not exercised over the physical condition of each 
contestant. 

Insurance companies, ever alert to classify every 
activity of mortal man, have not included football 
playing under the heading of hazardous occupations, 
but they admit that with the growth of the pro- 
fessional game statistics will have to be kept, and in 
a few years they will know whether such a classifi- 
cation will be justifiable. 

It is the consensus among close followers of 
football that, while the casualty list this year has 
increased, it actually is shorter than in previous 
years when compared with the number d. players 
now taking part in the game. While none could 
quote figures on the number engaged, it is obvious 
that the injuries are comparatively low, that the 
open game has had a slight nullifying effect on the 
chances of serious injury, and that no great alarm 
need be felt over the sudden statement that twenty 
persons were killed playing football this season. 

In Beckley College we have the following 
Athletics and other school activities: Football, Base- 
ball, Volley Ball, Swimming Club, Rowing Club, 
Bowling, Hockey, Tennis, Hiking Clubs. 

We consider these athletics and activities play 
a large part in our attendance of nearly 500 students. 

Our football games are scheduled largely with the 
State Normal Schools and small Colleges. We play 
only a few high school games. Our Athletic Coach 
is a member of our Staff and is assisted every fall 
in football by a special coach for the line. We find 
that an Athletic fee of $5.00 covers the necessary 
expenses and should we run short, the College 
pays the shortage. Indicative of the type of sports- 
manship Football and other interscholastic Athletics 
afford, may I cite that famour verse of Kipling’s “If”: 


If you can keep your head when all about you 

Are losing theirs and blaming it on you, 
If you can dream—and not make dreams your master; 

If you can think—and not make thoughts your aim, 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 

And treat those two impostors just the same. 
If you can make one heap of ail your winnings 

And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 
And lose, and start again at your beginnings 

And never breathe a word about your loss; 
If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 

To serve your turn long after they are gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 

Except the Will which says to them: “Hold on!” 
If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 

Or walk with Kings—nor lose the common touch, 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 

With sixty-seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is more—you'll be a Man, my son! 
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DEVELOPING THE KEYBOARD 


by 


PEARL V. TURNER 


(Continued from March issue) 


In drills with blindfolds, call the letters, having 
pupils touch them until they have. learned their 
location. Then let them watch their fingers in 
action. Refractory fingers should be held down to 
guide keys, if necessary, by the other hand. Lift 
curved fingers an appreciable distance above the 
keys and strike. The first and fourth fingers are 
very much inclined to fly off into space when other 
fingers are making strokes. I find that pupils do 
not realize that their fingers are so unmanageable 
until they have watched them a while. Insist, 
INSIST on finger movement. The third and fourth 
fingers will try to shirk and let the wrist stiffen to 
strengthen the stroke, and the tense wrist will 
soon become tired. Alternate the right and left 
hand practice so that no one finger grows tired. 
Pupils will tell you they cannot lift and strike with 
third and fourth fingers. Of course they can’t now. 
If they could they wouldn't be in your beginning 
class. By repeated effort they will find that they 
can learn to lift all fingers independently. On all 
machines the punctuation marks seem to be quite 
sharp, but because the place of contact is small, 
the stroke falls directly on the platen, and so makes 
a deeper impression; consequently the paper is 
almost punctured by these marks. If the fingers are 
kept curved and in contact with the guide keys 
when not in action, the period and comma keys, 
because of their awkward position, cannot be struck 
so hard. If not watched the pupils will shift the 
whole hand downward to strike the period and 
comma; hence the heavy stroke. This is empha- 
sized by the human tendency to come down strong 
on the finish. 

Muscle loosening drills should precede each 
lesson. Bend the fingers, stretch them, separate 
them, close them against the cushions of the palms, 
and with limp wrists, shake the hands in the air— 
anything to make the muscles loose and relaxed. 
Have pupils place fingers in position and lift them 
one at a time above the guide keys, and strike with 
a tack-hammer stroke. 

Speed is fatal to typing, at first. Pupils will strike 
in jerks, and with uneven touch, if they try to hurry, 
and will use hand or arm motion, instead of finger 
action. The only way to secure a slow and uniform 
action is to insist that all write in rhythm. Music 
is indispensable, and every tvpewriting room should 
be equipped with a Victrola. No teacher can watch 
a roomful of pupils at once, and they WILL NOT 
do the work slowly or write with finger movement 
or uniform touch unless some mechanical means is 
provided to keep them automatically in time. After 
the reaches have been made slowly several times 
rhythm is established, and the exercise can be 
written to music. Even though double the time 
taken for some reaches be needed for others at first, 
the rhythm is no more destroyed than it is in a 
selection of music made up mostly of quarter notes, 
with a stray half note. Most pupils writing at a 
commercial rate of speed will make all the reaches 


in the same time. Before any actual writing is done, 
and while the teacher is calling letters to be touched, 
she should be making the rounds of the room to see 
that correct fingering is used. Have pupils curve 
fingers and place them at right angles to the desk 
top. Lift fingers one at a time, and only one at a 
time. Start your music and have pupils tap in time 
with it. Then tap once to two beats, once to four, 
thus showing them that they can keep in time with 
the music, and yet take it as slowly as they need to. 
I have found, when pupils claim that the machine 
piles up or crowds letters, or skips spaces, that in 
every case the pupil is writing with jerks, due to 
lack of muscular control, or lack of rhythm. Lack of 
control will never lead to the relaxation necessary 
to ward off fatigue. I know of only two reaches 
that need take more time than others, and they are 
both on the Underwood machine—the shift key 
and the margin release. It is too bad that the margin 
release doesn’t have a rim like those on the keys, 
so the finger wouldn't slip off it. Unless extra time 
is allowed on shift keys on this machine, the capitals 
are off the line. For the ordinary hand there are 
no reaches that cannot be made with all but the 
working fingers on guide keys. 

After the pupil has thoroughly mastered the 
keyboard and finger movement, it is no crime to lift 
more than one finger at a time. In fact, he will do so, 
and not lose his position on the machine. His * 
muscular coordination is such now that the hand 
will return automatically to its correct position, and 
there will not be many straying fingers, anyhow, if 
the receding drills are used. 

Weare not training for stunts. In stunts only the 
winner gets anything out of it. All cannot be the 
winners in a contest. It is part of our Americanism, 
our laws, our education to seek the greatest good of 
the greatest number. In the vast majority of schools 
not one pupil will think of making a life work of 
speedy typing. Contest speed cannot be kept up 
hour after hour and day after day. Business does not 
demand a speed on the typewriter which cannot be 
attained by every pupil completing the course, and 
which cannot be sustained throughout the day. 
Anywhere from 40 to 60 words a minute will cover 
the speed made in business. It is possible to write in 
absolute rhythm up to that speed. Again, rhythm is 
indispensable for muscular control, uniform impres- 
sion, class or team work, and accuracy. Rhythm is 
the law of the universe. Watch a bough sway in the 
wind, or a field of wheat. Spencer says, “Rhythm 
is manifested in all forms of movement”. The 
rhythm in music inspires our soldiers in battle. It 
lifts our feet from the pavement when we hear a 
band on the street. It is a mental stimulus, not 
merely a physical one. It marshals our ideas into 
line and makes them each stand at attention. So 
our fingers will respond to music, will go into 
action ordering each letter into its appointed space, 
with uniform stroke, no finger shirking. The little 
fingers must keep step in the march and counter 
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march on the keyboard, with the staunchier ones. 

I find that an outline covering a required period 
in the hands of each pupil will serve to eliminate 
questions. Each assignment is fully explained in the 
outline. New features are taken up in the drill 
period, so that when that feature is reached by 
the individual pupil, he knows how to proceed with 
the assignment. 

A chart should be placed on the wall where all 
pupils can see it. Watch the pupils at work while 
you’ point to letters on the chart, having them 
touch the letters as you call them. Be sure their 
fingers as well as whole body are in position. By 
repeated reaches the location of the letters can be 
mastered one at a time. Words involving the guide 
keys and the letters “e” and “i” are given first. The 
“a” stroke is the hardest, and if the “a” finger is 
tired the muscles will stiffen and the arm become 
tense. So other vowels should be introduced with 
“a” to relieve that finger. 

Set margin stops at the end of the scale. Assign 
a word of two or three letters and blindfolded have 
fingers replaced on guide keys, then touch the letters 
and space bar till rhythm is established. Then strike 
the letters of the word to music. When the bell 
rings, finish the word and then look at the work. In 
many cases the impression will not be uniform. 
Tell the pupils this is because some keys are not 
struck hard enough. Instill into their minds from 
the first day that uniform impression is required. 
Drop blindfolds and write two lines before looking 
at the work again, thus securing practice in shifting 
the carriage and finding the guide keys by touch. 
Then take another short word with different vowel, 
and drill the same way. 

I have never found a text book that presented the 
* work just as I like it, but any teacher can adapt the 
text to her needs. I think it is better to make the 
first requirement for perfect copy a very short 
exercise, to avoid discouraging the pupils. After all 
the words in the required copy are practiced, require 
a line or two of perfect work of each word, then 
have a perfect copy made of all the words written 
in succession. This will give facility in finding 
different keys. Include a sentence in this first copy, 
as it makes the pupil feel he is getting somewhere. 
But I would never keep a pupil at one copy until 
he is discouraged. Let him try another, then come 
back later to the difficult copy. 

Now, while all are working with blinders, the 
teacher can make the rounds and give individual 
help. Typing is very intensive work for the teacher 
as well as pupils, and for weeks and weeks she 
won't have an opportunity to sit much. 

As a relaxation, have pupils lift blindfolds and 
put their hands on parts of the machine as you call 
for them. As the need arises for use of the different 
attachments, have the pupils cluster around 
different makes of machines, and explain attach- 
ments. Then let them find these on their own 
machines. 

From the first use of “I the pupils should know 
that this key is also the Arabic figure “one”. Thus 
they have learned one figure immediately. There 
are only ten of them, and the pupils should not 
leave them till the rest of the keyboard is mastered, 
but take them up from the first, one at a time. Drill 
on the current date. This will give only one new 
figure a day. Letters in the abbreviation of Septem- 
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ber, or current month should be given the first 
week, and letters in the pupil’s names should follow 
soon. This gives the pupils a feeling of accomplish- 
ment. 

The last few minutes of the period can be used in 
questions to test the pupils’ mastery of the assign- 
ment. 

When the pupil writes his first sentence he 
learns the use of the shift key. He must be closely 
watched while he uses it, for his weak fingers are 
going to shirk their task, if possible, and he will 
want to take two counts for it. By calling the letters 
in rhythm he will in a very few minutes be writing 
the capital in the same time as the rest of the letters. 

Of course, at first the paper is placed in the center 
of the platen, and full length lines are written, but 
after a week or so, drills in centering can be given. 
Here is the place to teach setting the margin stops. 
Then the pupils should be required to center all 
work, and secure a uniform impression on all strokes. 
The use of the margin release should be taken up 
with centering. Insist on the use of the proper 
finger for it, which is the fourth, except for the 
Remington. 

The text can be used as a guide in taking up new 
letters on the keyboard, for drills. Keep ahead of 
the best pupil in presenting new ideas, and drilling 
on them. This keeps part of the period free from 
questions and enables the teacher to do individual 
work. Every day rehearse all the reaches each finger 
makes, calling the reaches as the pupils make them. 

By now the teacher is giving daily drills in finger 
reaches, words and numbers. The use of the decimal 
can be introduced easily, and the oblique line, in 
making fractions and mixed numbers. Most text- 
books jump into numbers without any warning, and 
it is not surprising that pupils find exercises so 
difficult and discouraging, if they are presented all 
at once. If taken up one at a time and from the very 
beginning, the pupils find numbers as simple as 
letters by the time they reach the copies involving 
them in the text. They should realize that any 
combination of figures makes a number. A number 
made up of figures containing a misstroke cannot be 
interpreted correctly; hence a mistake is fatal. Of 
course, numbers are not used as much as letters, 
but for that very reason the drills must be more 
thorough, for no less accuracy is needed. 

The Roman numbers can be taken up along with 
the Arabic, but a good deal of drill is needed to 
clear up the confusion in the pupils’ minds about 
Roman number “one” and Arabic “one”. The use 
of the tabular stops and underscore can be taught 
with columns of i prepared for totaling. 

When pupils begin centering, the use of the 
hyphen should be taught. Require lines of uniform 
length. Practicing words with a hyphen separating 
them into syllables will soon familiarize pupils with 
the hyphen stroke. This also introduces the dash. 

As soon as the figures are familiar, take up the 
signs on the same keys. The #, $, and signs% are 
easily introduced with figures, as well as the ¢ and 
@ signs. The fractions 4%, %4 and 34 given on the 
keyboard can be taken up with the figures. Drill on 
quotations and firm names will fix the marks ” and 
&. Contractions which are so often misspelled 
supply words containing the sign *, and the under- 
score can be used in ruling up sums; and the aster- 


(Concluded on page 11) 
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FUNCTIONS OF WRITTEN TESTS 


by 


PAUL A. CARLSON 


The science of educational measurements has developed very rapidly with the past few years—so rapidly 
in fact that many commercial teachers have a feeling of having been cheated in the training which they received 
from their alma mater. Since many commercial teachers are interested in a study of educational measurements, 
in the spirit of service to those teachers, “The Balance Sheet’ has arranged with Professor P. A. Carlson to 
have him write a series of articles explaining the theory and technique of the newer objective tests and their sig- 
nificance in commercial education. We thereby hope to bring to the readers of “The Balance Sheet” who may be 
interested, contact with the latest in the literature of educational measurements. 


HAT are the purposes and uses of written 
tests and examinations? It is the purpose of 


this article to analyze some of the answers 
to this question and point out some of the changes in 
attitude which are taking place in the progressive 
schools of today. Many experiments are summarized 
and many writers are quoted. A bibliography is 
therefore included at the end of this article. 


1. MEASUREMENT 


One of the chief purposes of written tests and 
examinations is measurement. “Written examina- 
tions form a very important phase of the teacher's 
work,” says Dr. W. S. Monroe, of the University 
of Illinois, “both because of the time devoted to 
their preparation and administration and of the 
significance attached to the MEASURES which 
they yield. Promotion and school honors are deter- 
mined largely by written tests given during the 
school term and by final examinations. A question- 
naire sent out in 1922-1923 to the high school 
teachers of Illinois, revealed that the proportion of 
the final mark for the semester which is based upon 
the final examination grade varies from 10 to 50 
percent. The median practice is 3314 percent.” 

“Measurement has always been the prime con- 
sideration in examinations,” writes Dr. G. M. Ruch 
of the University of Iowa. Although perhaps not 
a primary function of education, measurement does 
stand in the position of being the method by which 
the realization of primary objectives can be demon- 
strated. In this position it is rather unique among 
educational practices.” 

The unreliability of teachers’ marks based on 
traditional tests and examinations as revealed by 
the studies made by Starch, Elliott, Dearborn, Kelly, 
Johnson, and a host of others, has already been re- 
lated in the article on Tests appearing in “The 
Balance Sheet” for September, 1925. The teacher 
needs to be very much concerned that the instru- 
ment used in measurement (the written test or 
examination) is reliable, valid, obiective and com- 
parable. This article is limited to a discussion of the 
functions of the written test; no attempt will be 
made to analyze the criteria of a good test. A sub- 
sequent article will attempt to evaluate the differ- 
ent forms of measurement used in bookkeeping: 
practice sets, problems, exercises, theory examina- 
tions, and the different types of objective tests 
applied to bookkeeping. 

Increased accuracy of measurement is the main 
claim of the standard test. “The chief function of 
examinations in schools,” writes Dr. J. T. Giles of 
the Wisconsin State Department of Public In- 


struction, “has always been thought to be the 
measurement of the products of instruction: 
knowledge, habits, skill, attitudes, etc. Actually, 
however, the examination has measured not only 
these items of achievement, but also, and perhaps 
chiefly, the pupil’s ability to express himself in 
good English. The value of this ability is not 
questioned, but the fact that it is separate from, 
and not identical with, the other mental products 
named would indicate that it can and should be 
measured apart from them. In the new-type objec- 
tive examinations, English composition, grammar, 
spelling, the choice of vocabulary, and the labor of 
writing are practically eliminated as complicating 
factors when the purpose of the teacher is to measure 
knowledge or the ability to think. These other factors 
are measured, each in its turn, by the use of other 
appropriate tests. The result is a saving of time 
and a gain in accuracy of measurement.” 

If the chief purpose of tests is measurement, from 
the standpoint of teacher and pupil alike the most 
important measurement is that of measurement of 
relative achievement—the comparison of the work of 
one pupil with that of another pupil in the same 
group. On this point, Professor Ruch writes: “A 
pupil can fairly be said to have been measured when 
he has been correctly spaced along a scale of merit in 
in such a way that his relative ,achievement with 
respect to the other members of the group has been 
reliably portrayed.” 

The use of standardized tests (printed objective 
tests which have been standardized) not only effects 
a great economy of the teacher's time in preparation 
and administration of tests, but because of their 
attendant forms, makes possible several compara- 
tive measurements with other groups and other 
schools. (Many teachers have written the writer 
that they post the tabulated scores, which are 
published in the Balance Sheet, of the Bookkeeping 
Tests distributed by the South-Western Publishing 
Co., so that each student may know how he ranks 
with other students of bookkeeping in other schools.) 
The use of standard tests and forms makes it possible 
(a) to show the pupil the efficiency with which he 
has worked, (b) to show the teacher the efficiency 
with which she has taught, and (c) to compare the 
efficiency of teaching in one school with that in 
another school. 


2. MOTIVATION 


Individuals tend to accomplish more when con- 
fronted with the realization that a day of reckoning 
is coming. Written tests furnish an additional incen- 
tive to study. According to Dr. Daniel Starch, 
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formerly of the University of Wisconsin, “Much 
experimental work in the psychologica! laboratories 
implies that the feeling of satisfaction resulting from 
successful trials of a task facilitates the formation of 
the mental connections concerned. It seems obvious 
that precise knowledge of the success or failure on 
the part of the learner is exceedingly important. 
In Hibbing, Minnesota, a series of standard tests 
was applied every month throughout the school 
year. Each pupil knew his own record in each test 
and compared it from month to month. This con- 
dition developed a remarkable interest and zeal in 
striving to surpass the record of the preceding 
month. Each pupil kept his own score and knew 
what gain he was making each month. This condi- 
tion had a remarkable effect upon the total progress 
made during the school year. These results show 
that the pupils made on the average a gain in some 
studies twice as great as that made ordinarily in 
the course of a school year. * * * Theknowl- 
edge of one’s actual ability and of the actual amount 
of gain serves as an exceedingly powerful spur for the 
learner to surpass his own previous performances. 
To see oneself gaining tends to stimulate greater 
efforts toward gain. Nothing succeeds like success.” 


Before passing on to the next point, it ought to 
be said, perhaps, that many teachers increase the 
motivating effect of tests by charting or posting the 
score made on each of a series of frequent objective 
tests, accumulating the scores each time so that the 
accumulated total is continually indicated and used 
as a basis for determining relative rank. Even when 
the test scores are not posted, it is better and 
easier for the teacher that the results of tests should 
be additive or cumulative, rather than an arithmetic 
average of the rank on each individual test. 


DAILY MOTIVATION THROUGH 
DAILY TESTS 


Because of the great economy of time used in 
writing objective tests it is now possible to make 
use of short daily tests of each day's assignment. 
When a short daily test—five or ten minutes in 
length is used, based on the assignment made the 
day previous, an effective motivation of daily work 
is efhected. Such tests should be prepared of course 
before the assignment is made and the assignment 
should be made in terms of such a test. Then when 
such a test is used the teacher may in a few minutes 
determine the efficiency of study, the need of 
additional explanation or drill, etc. Pads furnishing 
teachers with just such material in printed form 
are already appearing in many subjects. 

Without engaging, at this time, in a discussion 
of the criteria of a good test as related to the prob- 
lem of motivation, it is perhaps well to state in 
passing, “the motivation of learning is likely to be 
greatest in that situation where the pupil comes 
to realize that definitely organized knowledge is 
expected rather than the throwing of a few scattered 
half-truths into the semblance of a paragraph struc- 
ture.” Or in other words, the newer type of exam- 
inations—objective tests—are most certain to con- 
tain greater motivating values than the older types 
of tests because of: (1) objective scoring, (2) a 
wider range of sampling, (3) a greater refinement of 
scoring, (4) increased reliability, and (5) increased 
validity. 
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3. CONTROLLING ATTENTION 


This function of the written test is closely allied 
with motivation. “The great defect of the oral 
recitation or the oral test in practice,” wrote Dr. 
Samuel Hamilton, “is waste of time. Theoretically 
all are expected to be attentive, and to think with 
or after the one reciting. But in practice, many 
mark time while one marches on. Written work 
economizes time. Its method is simultaneous, yet 
individual rather than consecutive. Many may 
write at once, but only one may speak.” Dr. S. S. 
Colvin adds: “Written work is one of the most 
important of the various devices that the teacher 
may legitimately use to keep the class alert. It is a 
common experience to observe a class that is in- 
attentive and at times in positive disorder totally 
change its attitude when a brief test or some other 
form of written exercise is demanded. Indeed with 
an unruly class it is at times the only potent method 
of quelling disorder.” 


4. TRAINING IN WRITTEN EXPRESSION 


There seems to be some disagreement among 
writers as to the desirability of the newer objective 
tests when considered from the standpoint of 
training in language expression. On this point I have 
already quoted Dr. J. T. Giles. Professor W. S. 
Monroe contends: “Although the ‘new examina- 
tion’ is more comprehensive with reference to 
information, and does measure certain types of 
achievements, it is likely that pupils would miss 
much valuable experience and training if they were 
not at times asked to “compare,” “explain,” “‘dis- 
cuss,” “define,” or “tell why.” Both Dr. J. T. Giles 
and Dr. G. M. Ruch contend apparently from the 
sources quoted, this is not a function of measure- 
ment except in the measurement of English and 
ought to be separately measured. 


In his book “Improvement of the Written 
Examination,” Dr. G. M. Ruch writes: “That 
written examinations MIGHT provide excellent 
opportunities for language training is certain; that 
they DO accomplish much of such training is 
again a matter of faith, not proof. At least two 
arguments can be brought forward which weaken 
the claims of the traditional examination. 


“The practical situation of the writing and 
correction of an examination paper is usually about 
as follows: The pupil writes on a series of questions 
which, nine times out of ten, are far too long and 
comprehensive for completion in thirty or sixty 
minutes unless the resort is to a set of answers 
scribbled under high tension in the attempt to 
finish the job. The teacher reads the papers in 
much the same spirit. Where, then, does the 
opportunity for training in the correct use of 
English come in under the situation as it really ‘s¢ 


“In the second place, it is psychologically un- 
sound to believe that so complex an ability as 
language training can be built up as a by-product 
of the written examination. Pupils. acquire such 
skills and abilities only under patient, specific in- 
struction, and adequate practice. The attention 
must not be divided between the listing of facts 
and the effort at careful expression. 


“Pupils will probably continue to write. exam- 
inations with the primary view of getting down 
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the facts as quickly as possible. Teachers will 
probably continue to grade these papers with the 
primary purpose in mind of ascertaining whether a 
sufficient number of these facts have been set down 
by the pupil. Neither the pupil nor the teacher 
disbelieves in the virtue of a well-written paper 
from a literary standpoint, but neither is likely to 
exert great effort toward this end under the pre- 
vailing conditions of writing examinations.” 


“Our examination technique must provide for 
two different things: measurement of achievement 
and training in thought and expression. The 
interests of progress will be better served by 
differentiating these two separate objectives and 
meeting both needs with examination instruments 
designed to these separate ends.” 


5. TRAINING IN THINKING 


A good examination should measure the pupil's 
ability to think as well as to recall or to recognize 
facts. Thought questions should be included as 
well as fact-memory questions. There is no guarantee 
however that because a question contains the words 
compare, explain, discuss, or tell why, that it is a 
thought question. The form in which a question is 
stated is not what makes it a thought question. 
When a test question requires that a pupil reproduce 
only the explanation given by the teacher or the 
text or a discussion given in a previous recitation— 
it is purely a memory question. Repeating another's 
thinking is not thinking even though the form of the 
question makes the content of the answer appear 
somewhat original. I have often heard students 
criticise an examination with much bitterness with 
the remark: “He never gave us that in class” and 
then wondered how much thinking schools are 
really requiring of pupils in examinations of the 
traditional type. 

Even when problems are used as a means of 
measurement there is no guarantee that a really 
high grade of thinking is required in its solution. 
The test problem may be a type of problem upon 
which the class has been given considerable drill 
and which has a standard form of solution. To solve 
such a problem requires only memorization of the 
typical method of solution. 


In objective tests of the short-answer type, even 
though the pupil writes only a single word, a figure, 
or a diagram, he may be required to do a great 
amount of thinking of the keenest kind before he 
is able to express his conclusions. It depends en- 
tirely upon the question itself—the thoughtfulness, 
thoroughness, and skill with which the test itself 
is prepared. 


6. A BASIS FOR REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 


Another great function of the written test is 
diagnosis as a basis for remedial instruction. This is 
especially true of the short-answer objective test 
because it can be constructed to measure but one 
element at a time and be made long enough to 
include a very wide range of subject matter. By 
tabulating the items missed and the frequency with 
which they were missed the teacher has a very 
good basis for providing remedial instruction in the 
way of additional explanation, practice exercises 
or corrective drill measures. 
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DEVELOPING THE KEYBOARD 
(Continued from page 8) 


isk *, or whatever sign accompanies the oblique 
line or hyphen can be drilled with words or 
sentences, last of all. 

I should take up these signs gradually, and in 
connection with difficult letter combinations or 
figures. If they are taken up in the daily drill and 
mastered, pupils will have no trouble with copies 
involving them later. 

The word “speed” should not be mentioned, 
except to discourage it, until habits are fixed in 
position, all attachments are learned and their 
operation understood, perfect finger control is 
secured, all the keyboard characters are mastered, 
and all work is being done absolutely by touch. 
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STATE CONTESTS 


OHIO STATE COMMERCIAL SECTIONAL 
CONTESTS will be held on April 17. The final 
contest will be held at the State Normal College, 
Bowling Green, Ohio, on May 1. Full information 
regarding these contests may be obtained by ad- 
dressing E. G. Knepper, Department of Commercial 
Education, State Normal College, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 


The following parties are organizing “centers” 
for sectional contests and teachers who are inter- 
ested should get in touch with them: James Curry, 
West Commerce High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Emily Roe, High-School, Bryan, Ohio; Rosa Hud- 
nell, High School, Findlay, Ohio; Ethel! Lyons, High 
School, Hubbard, Ohio; Beatrice McLees, High 
School, Granville, Ohio; Bert Leach, High School, 
Portsmouth, Ohio; Effie McKee, Roosevelt High 
School, Dayton, Ohio; Harry E. Reed, South High 
School, Akron, Ohio. 


EK 


THE WISCONSIN STATE COMMERCIAL 
CONTEST will be held at the usual time this 
spring. The district contests will be held-‘on April 
17, and the final contest will be held at the State 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, May 8. 
Full information regarding these contests may be 
obtained by writing the State Contest Manager, 
Paul A. Carlson, State Normal School, Whitewater, 
Wis. " 
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J. F. Elton 


J. F. ELTON was born in Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, and received his preliminary education in 
the public schools of that city. Upon finishing 
high school, he went to St. Stephen's College at 
Annandale, New York, where he was graduated in 
1904 with the degree of B. A. The course repre- 
sented by this degree furnished an excellent prep- 
aration for teaching, but Mr. Elton did not care to 
teach, preferring to carve out for himself a business 
career. It was soon evident that, valuable as such an 
education is in its basic qualities, nevertheless train- 
ing which enables one to do some practical work is 
an almost indispensable tool. Consequently Mr. 
Elton entered the Kalispell, Montana, Business 
College for a course in business. 

He worked for nine months as one of a force of 
typists engaged in transcribing the records of 
Flathead County, Montana, on the occasion of the 
division of the county; and as a stenographer in 
the United States Forest Service. 

In 1910, Mr. Elton proceeded to take up teaching, 
going to the Baker, Oregon, High School in charge of 
the commercial work. Three years later he was 
advanced to the principalship. In 1913 he went to 
Astoria, Oregon, as principal of the High School of 
Commerce. 

The High School of Commerce was established in 
1917 by the segregation of the pupils of the commer- 
cial department of one of the academic high schools 
in a separate building as an experiment in vocational 
education. In 1919 when Mr. Elton took over the 
work there was an enrollment of about 650. Last 
year the enrollment was over 1,200. The course of 
ers has been reorganized and put on a four-year 

asis. 

Mr. Elton has been a member of the Oregon 
State Board of Examiners for thirteen years; is a 
member of the committee appointed by the State 
Department of Education for the formulation and 
revision of the State Course of Study in Commer- 
cial Work; and has served on various committees 
of the Oregon State Teachers’ Association, the 
most recent being the committee on the~establish- 
ment of a Teachers’ Retirement Fund, a bill for that 
purpose drawn by Mr. Elton being accepted by the 
State Teachers’ Association for presentation to the 
state legislature. 
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J. O. Malott 


J.O. MALOTT was born September 9, 1894, 
Noblesville, Indiana. After graduating from the 
Noblesville High School he received his early 
commercial training in the New Albany Business 
College, New Albany, Indiana, graduating in 1913. 
After graduating from business college his first 
position was that of a stenographer with the 
Horseshoe Tire Co. He used his business college 
training to work his way through Butler College, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, from which he graduated in 
1917. During this time he was employed by the 
Western Machine Works of Indianapolis; first as 
a stenographer-bookkeeper and later as manager. 

In 1917, after graduating from Butler College, 
Mr. Malott accepted a position as commercial 
teacher in the Rushville (Indiana) High School. 
This was his first teaching position. His next 
teaching position placed him in charge of the com- 
mercial work in the schools of Logansport, Indiana. 
During this time and covering a period of about ten 
years he was associated with a national advertising 
firm, Geo. Batten Co. of New York, doing adver- 
tising and market research in the field. 

His next teaching position was at Yeatman High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. During practically 
four years of his teaching experience in St. Louis, 
he compiled his St. Louis Senior Commercial Oc- 
cupation Survey which was the largest of its kind 
ever conducted. He is chairman of the Commercial 
Course of Study Committee for the State of Mis- 
souri. He made a survey of the help wanted for 
commercial occupations from the St. Louis news- 
papers. 

Mr. Malott has his M. A. degree in Supervision 
of Secondary Education, and a diploma as high 
school principal from Columbia University, and 
has done some work on his doctor’s degree. 

January 15, 1926, Mr. Malott received an 
appointment as Specialist in Commercial Education 
in the Bureau of Education, Department of Interior. 
He accepted this appointment and began work in 
his new position February 1, 1926. Mr. Malott’s 
record of progress from the time he entered business 
college until he accepted this appointment is truly 
an inspiration to those now preparing for business 
in the thousands of schools offering business train- 
ing. 
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A CONFERENCE OF COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS was held at the Indiana State Normal 
School (Eastern Division), Muncie, Indiana, Feb- 
ruary 26 and 27, at which more than one hundred 
teachers were in attendance. D. F. Parks of the 
Southside High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, pre- 
sided at the meeting. Previous to the meeting he 
had sent out a questionnaire, the purpose of which 
was to obtain topics and questions for discussion at 
the conference. The topics discussed covered various 
phases of commercial education, including all the 
various commercial subjects. 


During the discussion on the curriculum or 
courses of study, of which W. S. Barnhart of the 
Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, was 
the leader, it was decided to appoint a committee to 
formulate a course of study which would embody 
the ideas and group opinion of the conference. 
M. S. Cole of the Senior High School, Marion, 
Indiana, was named chairman of this committee, 
and with the assistance of Mr. Barnhart, and G. H. 
Clevenger of the State Normal School, Muncie, 
the other members of the committee will formulate 
a report to be submitted at the conference to be 
held next year. This report will be prepared along 
the following lines: 
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1. Ofall the general aims of modern secondary 
education, it is our opinion that commercial educa- 
tion fulfills to a certain extent the requirements of all 
of them. But undoubtedly, commercial education has 
received its greatest impetus because of the voca- 
tional advantage which it gives to the students. 
Consequently, it is the thought of this conference 
that the course of study for commercial students 
should be constructed and directed from the voca- 
tional standpoint. 


ee 


2. With this end in view we will draft six or 
more suggested specific courses of study intended 
to meet as many distinct vocational requirements. 
These suggested courses will be as follows: 


“a. A college entrance course for students who 
expect to pursue an accounting course in college. 


b. A college entrance course for students who 
wish to use their commercial training as a vocational 
and economic advantage in working their way 
through college. 


c. A college entrance course for students who 
expect to pursue a general college course in Com- 
merce and Administration or in Economics. 


d. A vocational course for students who do not 
expect to enter college, but who expect to follow a 
bookkeeping—clerical occupation. 


e. A similar course for those who wish to 
follow a stenographic—clerical vocation. 


f. A similar course for those who wish to enter 
general or retail salesmanship.” 
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THE UNION OIL COMPANY OF CAL- 
IFORNIA announces the opening of evening 
classes in oil accounting for their employees. The 
company’s bulletin states that the course is open 
only to those who have completed “2oth Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting” or its equivalent. 
The use of ¢‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting” in many corporation paws 8 is a gratify- 
ing indorsement of the system, both to the publishers 
and to the many thousands of public and private 
schools that use this system. 

*#*% 


We extend sincere congratulations to SUPT. H. 
S. HEMENWAY of Waupun, Wisconsin, upon his 
election to the Superintendency of the Shorewood 
(Wisconsin) School system. Waupun’s loss is 
Shorewood’s gain. Supt. Hemenway is a sincere 
student of school administration and we are confi- 
dent of his success in his new location. 

*** 

The marriage of MISS ARLA RHOTON and 
MR. GEORGE BENDER of Markesan, Wisconsin, 
came as a surprise to many of their friends. Mrs. 
Bender has been in charge of the commercial 
department in the Markesan High School for the 
past four years. She will continue to teach for the 
remainder of the present year. 

ORK 


The second meeting of the WISCQNSIN AS- 
SOCIATION OF EDUCATIONAL AND VO- 
CATIONAL GUIDANCE, founded on November 
25, 1925, was held at the building of the Milwaukee 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on March 6. 
Robert H. Robers of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School spoke on the “Need for Guidance in the 
Secondary Schools”. A stirring address, which 
aroused his audience, was given by Stewart Scrim- 
shaw of Marquette University and also Director of 
the Department of Industrial Relations, Kearney and 
Trecker Corporation, West Allis, Wisconsin. The 
meeting was well attended and the following officers 
were elected: President, A. H. Hanson, Boys’ 
Technical School, Milwaukee; Secretary, Regina E. 
Gyoves, Vocational School, Madison; and Treasurer, 
Geo. B. Cox. 

kK 

Our Arizona representative reports that the 
HIGH SCHOOL IN KINGMAN is the only high 
school in Mohave County, a county larger in area 
than several eastern states. There are eighty pupils 
in the High School. The next nearest high school is 
almost two hundred miles away. Clement Fox is 
Principal of the Kingman High School. 

Possibly the readers of “The Balance Sheet” will 
be interested to know that busses which are used to 
take pupils home from school at DUNCAN, 
ARIZONA, are used to bring back the grown-ups 
for night school and to take them back home again 
at nine o'clock after the close of the night school 
session. Many of these pupils come from a distance 
of twenty miles. 

(Continued on page 16) 




















20th CENTURY BOOKKEFPI 


There are a great many interesting features ¢“‘20t 
U Fy] ing’ which contribute to the popularity offhis s 
Tie . describe all of these features within the lim#s of 
few of the reasons why this system is used in @er si 
ary grade in the United States: 


1. ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”’ consists of a 


text and practice sets. The text contains the discussion of principles B 
with illustrations, exercises and questions to aid the pupil in acquiring a 
a knowledge of the principles. The sets contain material intended to Ww 
provide information relative to bookkeeping procedure and to test the ce 
ability of the student to apply his knowledge of the principles learned p 
through a study of the text. The sets constitute units of practice work, ir 
hence are not included in the text but are furnished separately. a 

tl 


2. The text is arranged in divisions, each of which is further 
subdivided into chapters. Each chapter contains a scientific and peda- 


gogical discussion of a particular phase of bookkeeping and accounting. . 
The subject matter of each chapter is developed through (a) discussion ra 
of principles, (b) illustrations showing application of principles, (c) ques- a 
tions which may be used as a basis for class discussions to develop the ‘ 
principles, and (d) exercises, the completion of which require an ? 
application of the principles in a practical way. 
a 
3. A number of practice sets of varying length and with or r 
without vouchers makes it possible for the teacher to select those which E 
he prefers to use because of their adaptability to the conditions under s 
which the subject is taught. The practice sets are not used as a means Pp 
of developing bookkeeping principles, but each set is a project which p 
tests the ability of the student to apply the principles under conditions c 
similar to those existing in business. t 
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his system. It is obviously impossible to na 
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r sixty percent of all the schools of second- 


4. Teachers obtain better results in the use of “20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting”’ because of the material furnished as an 
aid to teaching the subject. Teachers using this system are furnished 
with (a) a teacher's manual providing information as an aid to the 
conducting of class recitations; (b) keys providing the results of the 
practice work as an aid to checking, (c) weekly outlines which provide 
information that is an aid in making assignments for study and practice 
and which serve as a standard of attainment with which the progress of 
the pupils may be compared. 


5. Measurement tests are provided to be used from time to 
time as a means of testing the students knowledge of the subject. Tests 
suitable for final examinations are also provided. Certificates of credit 
are awarded for satisfactory completion of each division of the course, 
and finally upon satisfactory completion of the course the pupil is 
awarded a certificate of proficiency. 


6. Through service departments every effort is made to cooper- 
ate with the teacher in the hope that he may secure a maximum of 
results and to provide an incentive for the pupil studying ‘20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting’”’ to put forth his best efforts. Such 
service can be rendered only by a company which specializes in the 
publication of bookkeeping material, a company of which every em- 
ployee, from the stenographer in the office to the representative who 
comes in contact with the teacher, has had special training to fit him 
to render valuable service to teachers and students. 
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CURRENT NEWS 
(Continued from page 13) 


The opening of the fifty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of the NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION was 
made at the Arlington National Cemetery near 
Washington, D. C., on Sunday afternoon, February 
21, 1926. A multitude of public school superintend- 
ents gathered from the length and breadth of these 
United States to pay tribute to the Unknown 
Soldier. It was an impressive crowd since each 
city superintendent represented the school popula- 
tion of teachers, pupils, and parents. Superintendent 
Frank W. Ballou of Washington, D. C., and Presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence, laid a 
large wreath of white flowers upon the grave of the 
Unknown Soldier while the Columbian Male 
Quartet sang, “Brave Heart, Sleep On”. 

The first session was held at the Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. The Washington Quartet rendered 
several fine selections. The meeting was presided 
over by Superintendent Ballou, who introduced 
Reverend James E. Freeman, the Catholic Bishop 
of Washington. His address was very direct on 
“Who Art Thou?” in which he extolled the pro- 
fession of teaching, and expounded on the responsi- 
bilities of the work. His talk was broadcasted from 
Station WCAP. 

On Monday, the second day of the convention, 
the general meeting was in the Washington Audi- 
torium. John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner 
of Education, spoke on “What is Elementary Edu- 
cation for?” He gave five general purposes—first, 
health; second, a better grasp of the three R's; 
third, inculcating common sense and skill in action; 
fourth, character building; and fifth, worthy citizen- 
ship. A real invasion of cultured citizenship and 
character in the hearts of school children is impera- 
tive in the first six grades of the elementary schools, 
which must bring about the dethronement of 
America’s present-day partiality to jazz, sex novels, 
and salacious shows, was the plea of Commissioner 
Tigert. 

Mary McSkimmon, President of the N. E. A., 
gave a paper on the Elementary School Principal, in 
which she played the fathers of our children as being 
“very remotely interested in the education of their 
children” to the extent that the elementary school 
principal might often wonder “if the entire popula- 
tion of his school were children of widows”. 

Former Governor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois 
spoke on “Problems of Rural Life and Rural Educa- 
tion”. He deplored the decline of “the little Red 
School house on the hill” because it had “fallen into 
neglect” and stood as a “melancholy memorial of 
better days”. 

Monday evening the Washington Auditorium 
was filled. Admittance was strictly by ticket only. 
The United States Marine Band furnished patriotic 
music for a half hour before the speaker appeared. 

Superintendent Ballou gave a very pleasing and 
dignifed introduction in which he said that eighteen 
years ago the Department of Superintendence met in 
the City of Washington and were received by 


President Roosevelt in the East room of the White 
House, so the gathering was a small group. In that 
great Washington Auditorium were over six 
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thousand persons comprising the visible audience, 
and by radio connections there was an invisible 
audience of many millions. This was the group to 
which President Coolidge talked. 

This was an appropriate time with an appreciative 
audience for President Coolidge to deliver a Wash- 
ington Birthday address. He told of the great 
example of character set by George Washington. 

It seems that criticism has been made of late upon 
the character of Washington by a statement that he 
never attended church regularly. President Coolidge 
answered this very directly by saying that Washing- 
ton did attend church until he was sixteen years old, 
after which he was in so many war campaigns that it 
made regular attendance impossible, but later in life 
he was a deacon in two churches, and was instru- 
mental in building a church, thus disproving any 
adverse criticism which might have arisen. 

President Coolidge said, “Our country has pros- 
pered, our government is secure, but that prosperity 
and security flow from the school and church. They 
are the produce of the mind and the soul. They are 
the result of the character of the American people.” 

And in conclusion, Coolidge said, ““We shall fail 
in our estimation and understanding of him (Wash- 
ington) unless we remember that during his life- 
time he helped to build a place of worship; in his 
will he provided for institutions of learning; and in 
his farewell address, he emphasized the spiritual 
values of life. But what he did was even more 
eloquent than what he said. He was a soldier, a 
patroit, a statesman; but in addition to all these, he 
was a great teacher”. 

Monday afternoon, Superintendent Ernest W. 
Butterfield, State Commissioner of Education, 
Concord, New Hampshire, gave a paper on “The 
Relation of Religious Education to Public Instruc- 
tion”. 

At the business meeting on Tuesday, the follow- 
ing were nominated for the office of president: 
Supt. E. C. Broome of Philadelphia; Supt. C. B. 
Glenn of Birmingham; Supt. E. E. Oberholtzer of 
Houston; and Supt. R. J. Condon of Cincinnati. 
Supt. J. W. Gwinn of San Francisco and Supt. E. E. 
Lewis of Flint were also nominated, but withdrew 
their names. 

Supt. Frank W. Ballou automatically becomes 
First Vice-President next year according to the 
tules of the Department of Superintendence. Supt. 
David A. Ward of Wilmington, Delaware, was the 
only nominee for Second Vice-President. 

Supt. W. A. Sutton of Atlanta, Georgia, and 
Supt. E. E. Lewis of Flint, Michigan, were nomi- 
nated for the Executive Committee to hold office 
for a period of four years. 

At the Tuesday morning session held in the 
Washington Auditorium, there were several good 
papers limited to seven minutes each. Supt. E. C. 
Hartwell of Buffalo made a plea for the children in 
schools in which he said that teachers should 
teach children more, and subjects less. Supt. David 
B. Corson of Newark, New Jersey, had a paper on 
the “All-year School”. Asst. Supt. W. J. Bogan of 


‘ Chicago, Illinois, had a clever but satirical paper on 


“Is the High School a Part of the Public School 
System?” in which he told of the lofty attitude 
assumed by the high school; how it had the best 
buildings leaving the old buildings to the grade 
schools; how it dictated courses in the lower years 
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to meet its lofty ideals; how it set itself apart, as it 
were, from the common grade schools, so much 
that Mr. Bogan wondered if the high school was 
really a part of the public school system. 

Supt. L. B. Evans of Augusta, Georgia, had a 
paper on combining county and city schools 
systems. Supt. George R. Staley of Rome, New 
York, who is also President of the New York State 
Superintendents, had a fine paper on the “Major 
Objectives of Physical Education”. Mr. Staley wove 
into his talk his usual good humor and wit, which 
always takes well. Supt. C. B. Glenn of Birmingham 
spoke on “The Development of Character through 
Work”; Leonard M. Patton, Principal of the Edward 
Everett School, Boston, spoke on “Citizenship Train- 
ing”. 

There was no meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence Tuesday afternoon, which was 
given over to some 28 group meetings of allied 
organizations. These meetings were held throughout 
the city in hotels, public buildings and schools. 
There were over 30 breakfasts, luncheons, and 
dinners scheduled for Tuesday. These included 
college dinners, state dinners, organization dinners, 
committee luncheons, and the like. One was lucky 
if he did not have two or three scheduled for the 
same hour. 

Wednesday morning was devoted to discussing 
the Junior High School. Supt. Herbert S. Weet of 
Rochester, New York, spoke on the “Educational 
Objectives in the Junior High School. Asst. Supt. 
B. G. Graham of Pittsburgh, spoke on “Supervision 
of Class Room Teaching”; Prof. C. O. Davis of 
the Michigan University had a paper on “Individual 
Differences”; and Asst. Supt. E. F. Roberts of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, spoke on the “Trends in Curricu- 
lum Making”. 

On Thursday the discussion was the Platoon 
type of school. Deputy Supt. Charles L. Spain of 
Detroit, spoke on its advantages, and Supt. Harvey 
B. Wilson of Berkeley, California, took the dis- 
advantages. 

Prin. M. C. Prunty of Tulsa, Oklahoma, spoke 
on “The Educational Objectives in the Senior 
High School”; Supt. J. W. Gwinn of San Francisco 
had the topic of “Higher Educational Standards for 
Teachers”; Prof. C. H. Judd of the Chicago 
University took the discussion of the “Principal 
as a Supervisor”. 














The following officers were elected for next year: 
President, Supt. R. J. Condon, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
First Vice-President, Supt. Frank W. Ballou, 
Washington, D. C.; Second Vice-President, David 
A. Ward, Wilmington, Delaware; Executive 
Secretary, S. D. Shankland, Washington, D. C.; 
Executive Committee, Supt. F. D. Broynton, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Supt. M. G. Clark, Sioux City, Ia., Supt. 
N. R. Crozier, Dallas, Texas, and Supt. E. E. Lewis, 
Flint, Mich. 
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C. C. CRING, President of the Indiana 
Business Colleges, died Monday, February 
15, 1926. The announcement of his death 
came as a shock to his associates in business, 
his many thousands of present and former 
students, and a host of friends. 

Mr. Cring had been in good health until 
the first of the year when he became afflicted. 
He lived just one week following an 
operation. 

For several years Mr. Cring had left the 
management of his schools very largely in 
the hands of others. He had built up an 
efficient organization which is well equipped 
to carry on the operation of the Indiana 
Business Colleges along the same lines which 
have contributed to success in past opera- 
tions, and as a result we are informed that 
there will be no material change in the 
personnel of the corporation or in the manage- 
ment of the different schools. 

The attention of the reader is called to 
the write-up of Mr. Cring in the “Who's 
Who” section of the January, 1926, issue of 
“The Balance Sheet”. 


a 














Many of our readers will doubtless be interested 
in knowing that BAY PATH INSTITUTE, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, is to move into larger 
and more permanent quarters in the near future. 
A new building is being constructed at the North- 
west corner of Chestnut St. and Harrison Ave. and 
it is hoped to have it ready for occupancy in July. 
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Thé New Home of Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Mass. 
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COMMERCIAL LAW TEST No. 3 
by 
P. B. S. PETERS 


This is the last of a series of three tests on Commercial Law prepared by Mr. Peters. The first test appeared 
in the February issue, the second test appeared in the March issue. It is hoped that teachers of this subject have 
been able to make good use of the tests. In order that we may publish a summary of the results obtained, it is 
suggested that each teacher report the results obtained from individual classes. A blank is provided for this 
purpose at the end of the test. 


SECTION 1 
Classification of Real and Personal Property 


Directions: Read the Case Problem given below very carefully and then place a check mark ( y ) in the 
proper column at the right to designate each particular item of property according to its proper classification. 


CASE PROBLEM. You have a friend, who sometime ago, purchased a lot, paying part of the cost in 
cash and giving a mortgage for the balance and for which he received a warranty deed and an abstract of title. 
He then built a house on the lot for a home and had the house connected for water, gas, and electricity. He 
installed electric light fixtures and a water meter. A gas range resting on four pegs was connected with the 
gas pipe in the yard. In the cellar was built a coal bin and a furnace was installed for heating the house, 
A portable bath tub was placed in the bath room. The owner furnished the house with the usual household 
furniture. He nailed the carpets on the stairway and in the halls securely to the floor but in the living rooms 
the rugs were not fastened. The yard was fenced but not all of the material purchased for that purpose was 
used—although it was paid for. A garage was erected in the yard in which was kept a car. In the yard the 
owner had planted shade trees, fruit trees, and rose bushes. He has now sold the property and he wishes to 
know which is real property and which is personal property in order that he may know his rights in re- 
moving the same. 
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SECTION 2 
Case Problems 


Directions: This is a test applying the principles of law to actual concrete cases. If the answer to the 
problem is Yes, place a check (Vv ) mark in the column headed “Yes”. If the answer is No, place a check ( y) 
mark in the column headed ““No”. If you do not know the answer place a check (¥) mark in the column 
headed “Unknown”. 





Yes | No | Unxnown 





1. White employed Black to do some carpenter work. Black while work- 
ing, wilfully throws his hammer at Brown and injures him. Is White 


2. Tiffany & Co. was incorporated as a manufacturing concern for the 
purpose of manufacturing and selling jewelry. Has this corporation 
authority to buy and sell jewelry not of their own making?........ 

3. The Peerless Radio Company, a corporation, has on July 1 sufficient 
undivided profits to pay a 10% dividend. Sam Smart is owner of 
stock in this corporation. He sells his stock to defendant on July 1. 
On July 2 the corporation declares a 10% dividend. Is Sam Smart 


4. The Sunshine Shoe Co. is a corporation owned by five stockholders. 
Does the unexpected deaths of all of these stockholders dissolve 
5. Sam Smart sold a one-half interest in his grocery store to Peter Sterling. 
Does this act make them partners? 
6. Three men are copartners in the operation of a grocery store. Two 
members of the firm decide to move to a new location and sign a 
lease. Can they make this change without the consent of the other 
7. Defendant is an agent on a part-salary and a part-commission basis for 
an Automobile Agency. He made a secret profit by selling some 
cars belonging to a competing agency. Must he account to his 


8. During the absence of her husband a woman agreed with an Automo- 
bile Agency to turn in her husband's car as part payment on the 
purchase of a new car. Before the new car was delivered the husband 
returned and repudiated the contract. Can the agency compel 
SIE, bd senda és Wadbveines dell became ind Danewe 

g. Sam Smart took out a policy of insurance on his house while it was 
threatened by a nearby fire. He did not inform the company of the 
extra hazard. His house was destroyed by this fire and the company 


10. A tenant planted some rose bushes in the yard of rented property. 
His lease has expired and he wishes to know if he may dig up these 
NO IS fc eticnn a bale Mobonss en garni tale ous @ ose Vege crete es 
11. The tenant of a rented house put some extra shelving in the pantry. 
It is so fastened as not to mar the walls when removed. He wishes 
to know if he may legally remove this material when he vacates the 


Seewerléagponaleanecceeds 10 


ERA PE TT  , Sa Fan NEEKIN Re II 
12. If a note were about to be transferred to you by indorsement in 
payment of a past due debt would it make any difference to you 
13. A dealer in lumber secretly agreed to pay a commission to the super- 
intendent of a building if he would use his influence to persuade 
the owner to purchase his lumber from this particular dealer. It 
was the duty of the superintendent to approve the bills. Is such a 


. ee er 12 


14. On January 1, an insurance company made an offer to insure plaintiff's 
building. On January 15, plaintiff accepts the offer by letter, in- 
closing a check to pay the premium. Letter and check were de- 
livered to the company on January 17, whereas on January 16, 
plaintiff's property was destroyed by fire: Was the company liable?. . 

15. Plaintiff appointed defendant his agent to buy a certain lot at a cost 
not to exceed $5,000. He was to receive $100 for his services. 
Defendant purchased the lot for $4,500 and induced the seller to 
make the deed for $5,000. Defendant collected $5,100 from plaintiff 
who, when he was informed of the facts, brought suit to recover 


Poles, «fabs CRAGa eS oh OHIs N's Bash ok 4 nee bean ghewennaakas 15 
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Yes No | Unknown 





16. Sam Smart was insured against loss from fire in five different companies. 
From four of the companies he collected the full amount of his loss. | 
He now sues the fifth company for the full amount due on their | 
policy. Is he entitled to recover?. PEPE Techie: (Mairi y eee! 
17. Plaintiff was a stockholder in a corporation. Does he have an insurable 
interest in the property of the corporation to the value of his stock? | --._-_|--___- See 
18. Sam Smart took out an insurance policy on his own life in favor of | 
Hannah Doe who has no insurable interest in the life of Smart. | . 
Re at tas on i hw el ic ed oe ee ee Nass Pedududnn iobsto dwells ~ 
19. Plaintiff insured his household goods against loss by fire. A defective | 
flue caused a fire loss of $100 but smoke and water caused a damage 


| 
| 
of $900. The insurance company tendered $100. His policy was | 


20. An insurance e agent wrote to a business man that his policy would 
expire on a certain date and said unless he heard from the owner to 
the contrary he would renew the policy. The business man did not 
answer; the agent renewed the policy. Is the business man liable for 

REP EP re Pee ee Ce eee Cr eae 20 

21. Sam Smart sold his house and lot to Peter Sterling. Before giving pos- 
session he dug up some rose bushes and trees he had planted. 
Can Sterling recover damages’. . 

22. Defendant made and delivered to John ‘Doe a deed to a farm. ‘The | 
deed was not recorded. A few days later Doe, in the presence of 
defendant destroyed the deed saying he did not want that land. 
Does Doe still own the land?. 

23. Defendant entered into an oral agreement to sell plaintiff his farm. 
They met on the following day to sign the deed and pay the money 
but defendant changed his mind and refused to sell. Is the plain- | 








failed and he had to go to a sanitarium for six months. During his 
absence the firm employed extra help to take over Brown's duties. | 
At the end of a fiscal period the two partners held out of Brown's 
be Si on ae 
25. “A” had a wife living in another state. He held himself out as a single 
man. He deeded property to “B” who was not aware of the existence 
of “A's” wife. The wife did not sign the deed. Upon “A's” death | | 


aecdu PS Se ee: 


| 
24. White, Black and Brown conduct a grocery store. Brown's health a 
| 
| 
| 
| 








SECTION 3 
True-False Test 


Directions: This is a test on the fundamentals of Commercial Law. If the statement is true place a 
check ( Vv) mark in the column headed “True”. If the statement is false place a check ( -¥ ) mark in the column 
headed ‘‘False”’. If you do not know place a check (Vv ) mark in the column headed “Unknown”. 








| 
| True] Fase | Unknown! 
| S 


1. A person legally incompetent to contract for himself may act as an 





CERRY eS SR Tk a, le ar | Sane eee e 7 ie De I 
2. An agent may represent both parties to a transaction with their 
knowledge and consent, not otherwise....................0-- pres ~----|---------- 2 
3. Workmen's Compensation laws have materially eee the law of | 
Master and Servant... oe ooo MeSeR Meee sn 3 
4. An ostensible partner is one - known to the public z as a real partner... e ae | ne basta 4 
5. A dormant partner is not entitled to pee in the profits of the | 
partnership. . ee ae = 
6. A master is no longer liable to a servant for an injury ‘caused by the | 
Se ee eg Sa ae pees |e ae? RAR ene 6 
7. Ina partnership real property should be owned in the firm’s name... | _--___|______|_-_______- 7 
8. Inacorporation real property is owned in the name of the corporation. | __.___|_..___|__-.______- 8 
g. The formation of a partnership as between the partners is the result 
 e wapeeiaty comieact, O60 Oat Gero... ...........5.. | -2---]..-. J... 9 
10. A partnership may be formed for purely social or entertainment 
OE REIFINTES ein id Eaioeadtes ee ee ERS SE aaa 10 
11. A corporation cannot be formed for purely social or entertainment 
eC rete in haa tk ene seaweeds wows as eles to Prudence 











wevenre tp aeerene Il 
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14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 


_ 


e PS ee? YS FP 


= _ 
~ Oo 


- 
- 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 























True | Farsz | UNKNown 

Tenancy from month to month may be terminated at any time at the 

option of either the landlord or the tenant, upon proper notice..... | ------ anders dianeseitas ee 
If a landlord enters upon leased property to make repairs, without the 

consent or permission of the tenant, he is a trespasser and is liable | 

oe aE NR rt ee eee BE (eee pleas) to cease 13 
A tenant has no rights which the landlord is bound to respect....... SNE ere oe) et. eee 14 
In the proceedings of a court the judge is usually referred to as “The 

NE ks Bin tists wu anette ewes vines ewer eme we Pees | ae axis cafe bene ees. 15 
Any one competent to contract may become a partner.___-_-------- Fatves ~otitwbessteuse 16 , 
An infant may be the owner of stock in a corporation.............. | ------|------]---------- 17 
A felony is a crime committed by a person legally incompetent to 

I naa s acne ob'n bd ¥VE00 080 O45 RANE OREONE ETO B dooms L, SALI SG eked 18 
While an infant is not liable for his contracts he is liable for his criminal | 

ices ic fo hinnew na hkgeau tie ts x apace settee ie Fae Meee) <) ee. eee 19 
A warranty deed is an instrument by which title to land is conveyed | 

ee EO ETRE EE EE ETL OES CO re pe ee 
Since a corporation is said to “never die” it therefore cannot be dis- | 

I ais cs piace kubues bia dk sind. oul ash ee eaten aien eee eee RE, Ye 21 
A wili becomes operative as soon as it is signed and properly witnessed. | ______|------]---------- 22 
“Watered stock” is corporation stock that has no par value......... | ------]------]---------- 23 
Partnership profits are always divided equally regardless of each 

er SD II 22S. cca kha ceed aah 1 ankandp oaitolestoseheos 24 
In the insolvency of a corporation each shareholder is er liable | 

for all the debts of the corporation... \ Wee cheb. Pl nae ween Bomee ~ ee 25 

SECTION 4 
Completion Test 

An agent is one who is authorized to represent and act for..................-5. 
In an agency three parties are involved: (1) the agent, (2) the principal, and (3) .......... parties. 


A formal written instrument appointing an agent is called a 
The first duty every agent owes to his principal is that of............ 
A principal is under obligation to the agent for (1) compensation, (2) reimbursement, and (3) . 
An agency may be terminated (1) by agreement, (2) by insanity, (3) by death, and (4) by 


An employer may discharge an employee for the wilful disobedience of any reasonable 


As between the partners themselves a partnership is founded upon a voluntary 


One of the leading characteristics of a partnership is the sharing of 


A corporation is created by authority of 


A corporation is a number of persons chartered to act as a single 


When the ee of a corporation are distributed among the stockholders these profits are known as 


The value of stock in a corporation depends largely upon the............ er is. oe 
The person named in an insurance policy to receive the benefits is known as the................. 
In order to affect a valid policy of insurance there must be an... .. . . .interest. 


The written contract of insurance is called the 


A government derives its title to land (1) by discovery, (2) by conquest, and (3) by............... 


There are two principal kinds of deeds: (1) warranty deeds, and (2) 


An addition to a will is called a 


The first duty of every tenant is to........ ie his rent. 
The term misdemeanor is applied to offenses of a....... tage .character. 
Arson is the wilful and malicious burning of a , .......0f another. 


A warranty deed is not effective until it is Me 
An estate in fee simple is regarded as the highest form of.............. 


A tenant is entitled to the peaceful and undisturbed possession of the property . . 
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KEY TO COMMERCIAL LAW TEST No. 3 


SECTION 1. 
CLASSIFICATION OF PROPERTY SECTION 3. TRUEPAISE TEST 
1. Personal property 14. Personal property 1. True 14. False 
2. Personal property 15. Real property 2. True 15. - True 
3. Real property 16. Personal property 3. True 16. True 
4. Real property 17. Personal property 4. True 17. True 
5. Real property 18. Personal property 5. False 18. False 
6. Real property 19. Personal property 6. True 19. True 
7. Real property 20. Personal property 7. False 20. True 
8. Personal property 21. Personal property 8. True 21. False 
9. Real property 22. Real property 9g. True 22. False 
10. Real property 23. Real property 10. False 23. False 
11. Personal property 24. Real property 11. False 24. False 
12. Real property 25. Real property 12. True 25. False 
13. Real property 13. True 
SECTION 2. CASE PROBLEMS SECTION 4. COMPLETION TEST 
1. No 14. Yes 1. another 14. beneficiary 
a. Yes 15. Yes 2. third 15. insurable 
3. No 16. No 3. power ofattorney 16. policy 
4. No 17. Yes 4. loyalty 17. purchase 
5. No 18. Yes 5. indemnification 18. quit claim 
6. Yes 19. Yes 6. bankruptcy 19. codicil 
7. Yes 20. No 7. order 20. pay 
8. No 21. Yes 8. agreement 21. minor 
9. Yes a2. Yes 9. profits 22. building 
10. No 23. No 10. law 23. delivered 
11. Yes 24. No 11. individual 24. ownership 
12. Yes as. Yes 12. dividends 25. rented 
13. No 13. dividends 


Tear off on this line 


REPORT FORM 
TEST No. 3 


This form may be used for reporting results. It should be addressed to “The Balance Sheet”, Third 
and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. If it is not desired to cut out this form, it may be copied on the typewriter. 








School. 2.2... cece cece eee e eee eeeeee tees Fill in the blank spaces below by writing the 
average number of correct answers for each section 
Sie or sce ore eeees ee of the test. For instance, if the test is given to 20 
pupils, the results should be averaged by dividing 
RNIN aco Woot dws oe a ee ¥ameue the sum of the correct answers by the number of 
pupils taking the test. Thus if 20 nupils submit 260 
Number of students taking test................. correct answers to the 25 questions in Section 1, 


; the average number of correct answers is 13, and 
Number of weeks previously devoted to study of this number should be inserted in the first blank 
NN 600s ise kw Rh knew erases ace es space below. 


Number of recitation periods each week.......... Section 1, average number correct 


Length of recitation period..................... Section 2, average number correct............... 


i Section 3, average number correct............... 
Grade in which subject is taught. . $ 8 


Section 4, average number correct....... 
estat Total average score............ 
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IN CONFERENCE 


Caller: “I want to see Mr. Brindle.” 

Office Boy: “He’s in conference.” 

Caller: “Hum. When will the conference be 
over?” 

Office Boy: “Right after you leave, sir.” 


KK 


GIVE HIM TIME 


The kind old gentleman met his friend, little 
Willie, one very hot day. 
“Hello, Willie!’ he exclaimed. ““And how is 
your dear old grandpa standing the heat?” 
“Ain't heard yet,” said William. “He's only been 
dead a week.” 
KOK 


THE PHILANTHROPIST 


Wife: (with first checking account)—“Oh, John, 
the bank sent me back all the checks I paid bills 
with last month, so I haven't spent anything.” 

ok ko 


A SOUL FOR BEAUTY 


A small, boy stood on a bridge and clapped his 
hands vigorously as he watched the western sky, 
which was diffused with a dull, red glow. A near- 
sighted stranger watched him for a time. 

“It does my heart good to see you appreciate 
that cloud effect,” at length remarked the stranger. 
“Yes, sir, it’s fine,” replied the boy excitedly. 

“The soul of a poet,” sighed the stranger. “Do 
you often watch sunsets, my boy?” 

“Sunset, nothin’! Gee, mister, that’s the school- 


house burnin’.” 
KX 


CALL AN UNDERTAKER 


A man recently had occasion to go to the Cumber- 
land Street Hospital in Brooklyn. He was instructed 
which car to take. After riding for about an hour 
without any sign of the hospital, he inquired how 
soon he would reach it. The conductor, after eying 
him, remarked, “You are way past the hospital. 
You are on your way to Greenwood Cemetery 
now.” 

kK A 


TRUE STORY OVER THE WIRE 


When I took down the telephone receiver, I dis- 
covered that the line was in use. 

“I just put on a pan of beans for dinner,” I heard 
one woman complacently informing another. I hung 
up the receiver and waited. Three times I tried, and 
then, exasperated, I broke into the conversation. 

“Madam, I smell your beans burning,” I an 
nounced crisply. A horrified scream greeted the 
remark, and I was able to put in my call. 


KX 
“That's it!” exclaimed Mrs. Makins at the 
concert, as the singers came out in response to an 


encore; “make ‘em do it over again until they get 
the thing right.” 
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NOT SERIOUSLY ILL 


“Folks all well this morning, Willie?” asked a 
friend of the family. 

“Yes'm.” 

“Glad to hear it. The last time I heard from 
them your father was suffering from rheumatic gout 
and your mother had neuralgia.” 

“Oh, yes, they've still got ‘em. I thought you 
meant was any of us sick.” 

OK 


ROSENBLOOM 


Young Isaac stood in line at the library to draw 
a book. When his turn came he asked respectfully: 

“Please give me Miss Alcott’s Jew book.” 

“Can you remember the title?” asked the libra- 
rian. 

“No, it’s her Jew book,” he insisted. 

“Well, I'll read some of the titles of her books to 
you and perhaps you can tell me the one you want 
when you have heard it.” Patiently she began: 
“Little Women,” “Little Men,” “Under the Lilacs,” 
“Rose in Bloom”— 

“That's it, that’s it,”” cried Isaac, ““Rosenbloom.” 


EK 


OVERSIZE 


Pretty Co-Ed.: “I want a pair of bloomers I can 
wear around my gymnasium.” 
Clerk (absently): “Yes, madam. What size is your 


gymnasium?” 
OK 


DEFINITIONS 


Synonym: A word you use when you can’t spell 


the other one. 
OKA 


ICE CREAM IS COLD 


Johnny: “What was your sister angry with you 
about?” 

Willie: “She sent me to the drug store to get 
some cold cream, and I got ice cream. That was the 
coldest I could get.” 

RK 

A little fellow was learning from his aunt about 
Grant, Lee, and other famous leaders of the Civil 
War. “Is that the same Grant we pray to in church?” 
he inquired, innocently. 

“Pray to in church? You are mistaken, dear,” 
said the aunt. 

“No, I’m not,” he insisted, “for during service 
we always say, ‘Grant, we beseech Thee, to hear 


us. 
oO 


A teacher asked her class to write an essay on 
London. She was surprised to read the following in 
one attempt. 

“The people of London are noted for their 
stupidity.” 
as young author was asked how he got that 
idea. 

“Please, miss,” was the reply, “It says in the 
textbook the population of London is very dense.” 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


SUMMER SESSION COURSES 
In Commercial Teacher Training 


In 1913 the Whitewater State Normal Schoo’ 
began the work of training commercial teachers. 
Annually the school has strengthened its courses. 
The demand of city superintendents and school 
officials for commercial teachers with four years 
of training has constantly increased. The last 
Wisconsin Legislature gave the Board of Regents 
of the normal schools the right to authorize the 
granting of degrees in education and it is expected 
that action will soon be taken by the Board es- 
tablishing a four year course leading to a degree for 
commercial teachers in this school. No course has 
as yet been approved by the Board of Regents but 


it is hoped that the Board will take definite action 
before the opening of the summer school. 


The handwriting on the wall clearly indicates 
that in the very near future four years of training 
and a degree will be demanded of all commercial 
teachers. Anticipate the day and come to White- 
water this summer to continue your training. 


Whitewater, one of the most beautiful and health- 
ful towns in the central west, is located in the 
southeastern part of the State in Walworth County 
on the Prairie du Chien division of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway. 


Recreational opportunities include tennis, swim- 
ming, excursion to Yerkes Observatory at Lake 
Geneva, concerts and lectures—a rare opportunity 
to enjoy a vacation while studying. 


Adequate living facilities are available near the 
campus at a very low cost. 


Credits are granted as follows: A prepared 
subject pursued successfully for the summer session 
of six weeks, ten hours per week, carries four 
credits; five hours per week carries two credits. 
No student may earn more than six credits during 
the summer session. Physical education may be 
taken extra. 


Methods in teaching bookkeeping and tests and 
measurements are two of the interesting subjects 
which will be offered in the summer school. These 
courses will be given by Paul A. Carlson, whom 
the readers of “The Balance Sheet’’ have learned to 
know so well through the wide use of the series of 
tests which he has prepared during the past year 
and which were distributed by the publishers of 
“The Balance Sheet”. 


The summer session begins June 21 and ends 
July 30, 1926. Space will not permit us to describe 
all the good things which will be in store for students 
who come to Whitewater for summer work. Further 
information may be obtained: by writing C. M. 
Yoder, Director of Commercial Courses, State 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wis, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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A SUGGESTION 
ABOUT SUMMER SCHOOL 


There is probably no group of teachers that 
should be more interested in summer school than 
our commercial teachers in secondary schools. Our 
growth as commercial teachers has been somewhat 
static for some time because opportunities to better 
equip ourselves educationally have been lacking. 
The teachers colleges and normal schools have not 
been offering the kind and quality of training that 
the commercial teacher wants. Universities and 
schools of commerce do not offer courses that satisfy 
the teacher of commercial subjects in junior and 
senior high schools. 


The commercial teacher wants training in subject 
matter with emphasis upon methods and the pro- 
fessional aspects of the subject under consideration. 
At the same time the relationship between the 
highly specialized subjects, such as bookkeeping, 
shorthand, typewriting, salesmanship, advertising, 
merchandising, etc., to education in general must 
be kept in mind and it is this sort of professional 
training that the commercial teacher should seek. 


The Colorado State Teachers College recognizes 
the need for the sort of training for commercial 
teachers that will enable them to appreciate the 


relationship between commercial education and 
our so-called general educational program. A very 
complete program of highly professionalized courses 
is offered to those who want to specialize in com 
mercial education and teach in the junior and senior 
high schools or teacher training institutions. All 
students desiring to train directly for office and 
store positions are not encouraged to enroll. The 
controlling aim is to prepare commercial teachers 
to teach in secondary and teacher training institu- 
tions. 


It is often possible to attend summer school and 
at the same time enjoy a summer's vacation in travel 
and sight-seeing if plans are made early enough in 
the year. Colorado State Teachers College at 
Greeley, is only three hours by auto from the 
Continental Divide. Greeley is located almost at 
the mouth of the Big Thompson Canon, one of the 
wonders of America, and only fifty miles from 
Estes Park, the gateway to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park. The college conducts weekly week- 
end trips at a nominal expense to students who care 
to go. Every reasonable opportunity is given to 
students to make these week-end trips. 


Summer school literature will be sent to any one 
interested upon receipt of inquiry addressed to 
A. O. Colvin, Department of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colorado. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
SESSION 
July 6 - August 13 


Intensive six weeks courses for teachers 
and for college and normal school graduates 
who plan to teach 


Accounting Shorthand 
Bookkeeping Teaching Methods 
History of Education Typewriting 
Psychology Gregg Shorthand 
Theory (leading to 
teacher’s certificate) 


BAY PATH INSTITUTE 
180 Chestnut Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 

C. F. Gaugh, Prin. 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 14 - August 21 


Eleven hours of college credit can be 
earned in our summer school. Twelve weeks 
credit is allowed those working for a teacher's 
certificate. Write for further information 
concerning our summer school. 


PENN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Oskaloosa, Iowa 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
COURSES 


In Commercial Subjects 


The following courses will be offered 
during the summer quarter: 


Penmanship Business 

Methods Correspondence 
*Typewriting Office Management 
Accounting Salesmanship 
Shorthand Money and Banking 


Business Law Commercial Teaching 


Methods 


Each course carries 2.5 hours credit with 
the exception of courses in typewriting and 
penmanship which carry 1.25 hours credit 
each. The summer quarter is one of the 
regular quarters of the school year and 
students are able to complete one-third of a 
year of college work. Ten semester hours is 
the regular number of hours carried by 
students per quarter. 


For further information, address C. W. 
Rogers, Chairman, Department of Commerce 
and Business Administration, State Teachers 


College, Maryville, Mo. 








ANNOUNCING 
1926 EDITION 
INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 
by J. F. Sherwood, C. P. A. 
All the new provisions of the Revenue Act of 1926, which was approved by the President 


and became a law on February 26, have been incorporated in the revised edition of Sherwood’s 
Income Tax Accounting. The principal changes provided in the law are as follows: 


(1) A decrease in the normal tax and sur- 
tax rates applicable to the incomes of 
dividuals. 

(2) An increase from $1,000 to $1,500 
personal exemption allowed single persons. 

(3) An increase from $2,500 to $3,500 
personal exemption allowed married persons. 


(4) An increase in the amount of earned 
income allowed individuals. 

(5) An increase in the rate of tax on in- 
comes of corporations. 

(6) A repeal of the capital stock tax, the 
gift tax, stamp taxes and other special 
taxes. 





This treatise on income tax accounting is a result of the demand from schools and colleges 
of commerce for a clear interpretation of the income tax law and practice material requiring an 
application of the law which may be used as a basis for giving instruction. One hundred questions 
and problems provide important practice work and serve to develop the principles of income 
taxation. There is no other branch of accounting which is of greater importance. Instructors in 
many schools and colleges have already made arrangements to use this book as a basic text during 


the spring and summer sessions. A specimen copy will be submitted to any instructor who 
desires to examine it with a view to class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., 
Third and Vine Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CONTEST MATERIAL 


Eprror oF BALANCE SHEET: 


Many requests have come to me to prepare Bookkeeping Contest material for various types 
of bookkeeping contests—State, District, Inter-County, and County. 


Will you please announce to “Balance Sheet” readers that I have decided to have sets of 
contest tests printed for distribution? They will be printed in Whitewater and distributed from 
my office. They will be sent in sealed packages, express prepaid, to contest managers only, the 
packages to be opened at the time of the contest in the presence of the contestants or at a meeting 
of their teachers. 

It is my intention to furnish this material at cost, which of course includes printing, clerical 
help, and cost of distribution. I have figured this cost at twenty-five cents per contestant. 

The contest material as planned consists of eight tests: 

No. 1—Special Journals 

2—Journalizing 

3—Posting 

4—Trial Balance and Finding Errors 

5—Adjusting and Closing Entries 

6—Financial Statements—Classification of Accounts 


7—Business Vouchers and Forms, Business Practice 
8—Definitions, Rules and Vocabulary 


All of this material will be arranged in the objective test form which I have been using in 
my Bookkeeping Tests published by the South-Western Publishing Company. Each package will 
contain deatiled and complete directions for administration and scoring. Scoring keys for cor- 
recting papers will be included. 


First release of this contest material will be April 1, 1926. 
PAUL A. CARLSON, 


State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wis. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business school in a north-central state, in a 


Business college in city of 500,000. Under pres- 
ent management 16 years. Good location. Good 
reputation. Leaving business on account of 





city of 50,000; no competition; good territory; 
excellent proposition; must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Address, No. 518. 





A first-class business college in one of the snap- 
piest and up-to-date little cities located on the 
Ohio River and the Atlantic-Pacific Highway. 
Improved roads to all nearby cities. Closest com- 
petition thirty miles distant. Splendid equip- 
ment, new typewriters, hot water heat, rooms 
well lighted, and a large drawing territory. Ad- 
dress, No. 519. 


Well-established school in New York. Splendid 
proposition with unequalled opportunities. No 
real competition. Full particulars to those inter- 
ested. 10,000 will be required, but payment 
could be arranged on installment plan, with 
substantial.amount down. Address, No. 520. 








Business college in midwestern city. No com- 
petition within 150 miles. Fully equipped to care 
for 150 students. Yearly gross income around 
$15,000. $2,000 will handle. Address, No. 521. 


Thirty-five hundred dollars takes half interest 
in old, well-known business college in Minne- 
apolis. Give age, experience, etc. Address, No. 
522. 








Business college located in city of 30,000. No 
competition, splendid territory, cheap rent. Real 
opportunity for a good school man. Address, 
No. 524. 


health. Priced at $6,000 for quick action. Ad- 
dress, No. 523. 





Business college in Southwestern Chicago. 
Established fourteen months. First year’s tui- 
tion receipts over $12,000. Owner interested in 
another field. Price $4,500 cash or $5,500 on 
terms. Address, No. 525. 





The only business college in a town of 15,000 
population. Excellent farming territory. Will 
sell at inventory. Address, No. 527. 





Will sell some shares in one of the best business 
colleges in Kansas. Will sell only to those who 
will accept a position as a teacher in the school. 
Fine location. Good dividends. Address, No. 543. 





College Representative Wanted 


For permanent connection with college in 
central part of Pennsylvania. Field inter- 
views will be first type of service. Position 
will lead to Director of Registrations. If 
your record is good you will begin at an 
advanced salary. College education pre- 
ferred but not essential. Auto furnished. 
Send credentials and photo. Application 
confidential. College bulletin will be sent 
you. Address, No. 546. 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
should be addressed in care of “The Balance Sheet,” 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Business college field man who can produce 
results. One with teaching experience a 
but this is not absolutely necessary. State edu- 
cation, experience, age, religion, and how soon 
you would be available. Address, No. 528. 





Progressive and well-known business college in 
middle West wants to get in touch with ambitious 
and capable pone man to teach in commercial 
4d tment, beginning about August. Must have 
ability and desire to teach; position permanent 
with good future. Give qualifications, age, church 
affiliation, salary expected, references, etc. Ad- 
dress, No. 529 





An established business college in Indiana 
would like to get in touch with a business pro- 
ducing field man. e who can close deals for 
either resident or home study courses. Extra 
large commission given. The right man should 
be capable of earning $350 per month. State 
education, age, and experience. Address, No. 530. 


WANTED—Manag¢er, solicitor, teacher who has 
confidence in own ability to take hold of small 
school and build up attendance by aggressive 
field work. No real competition closer than 
seventy miles. From the solicitor’s standpoint 
this is a virgin field. Compensation will be based 
on a fifty-fifty percent division of net profits, after 
all necessary overhead charges have been met. 
No other proposition will be considered. Expe- 
tienced man between 35 and 40 years. Others 
eave time by not applying. Address, No. 531. 


Wanted three good field representatives to 
solicit for a progressive business college west of 
the Mississippi. Liberal commission. Permanent 
work. Address, No. 532. 








e, prosperous, well established business 
school located in large mid-west city is looking 
for a capable, experienced, and reliable solicitor. 
Must have ability. Address, No. 533. 





Wanted solicitor in one of the most rapidly 
Growtse business colleges in the Central states. 
ust be a producer. rite stating a proposition. 
Address, No. 534. 





A teacher capable of teaching bookkeeping, 
law, arithmetic, and other allied subjects, in 
business college in Central States. State your 
experience and salary in first letter. Must be 
capable of assuming entire responsibility of 
student body in school of 100. Address, No. 535. 





School established close to five years, occupying 
unique position in health resort with a nearb 
population of 80,000, desires to get in touch wit 
an all-around man to take charge of outside 
work. Man with capital might obtain an interest 
References exchanged. Address, No. 536. 





Wanted good, live field mar to represent live 
wide-awake school in Eastern New York. Wanted 
also a hustling male commercial instructor who 
is a good penman. No other need apply. Ad- 
dress, No. 550. 





FOR SALE—Thirty-five new typewriters 
only a few months—Underwoods, 
Remingtons, Smiths, and Royals. A bar- 
in for quick sale. Will sell in blocks of 
ive or more. Serial numbers will be fur- 
nished if interested. Address, No. 544. 








and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise 
indicated in the advertisement. 





POSITIONS WANTED 
Position wanted by a young lady principal and 
commercial teacher. ave had ten years’ expe- 
rience in rural and high schools. Three years’ 
experience in teaching business subjects. Have 
had several months experience’ in office work. 
Address, Miss Elizabeth Wright, Morganton, Ga. 





Wanted management of or interest in an es- 
tablished private school, in city of 15,000 or more 
population, by commercial teacher of wide and 

ied experience. Address, No 539. 





An all-around commercial teacher with twenty- 
two years’ experience in teaching bookkeepi 
and other commercial branches in both Bik 
schools and business colleges is open for engage- 
ment, either as principal of commercial depart- 
ment or teacher of 20th Century Bookkeeping 
and other business subjects. Married man. ve 
some normal school training and have B. C. S. 
Copees. Eastern or Central States preferred. 
Address, No. 540. 

Solicitor with many years’ experience and a 
—— as a producer wants a position. Full 
n 
No 


c= requested in first letter. Address, 


An experienced teacher with a legal) training 
and much practical experience as an accountant, 
now engaged on the Pacific Coast, desires a sum- 
mer position. A satisfactory engagement might 
result in permanent employment. Address, No. 

A well-known business college man of un- 
usually broad experience as founder, manager, 
teacher, auditor, and revisor of text books, is 
epen for a position with a high-grade school. 
Position in South preferred. Would consider 
California. Address, No. 547. 





Business college field man with teaching expe- 
rience, at present with one of New York's largest 
business schools, seeks new connections. Ad- 
dress, Position, c/o Balance Sheet, Room 407-11, 
104 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





Married man, 34 years of age, desires position 
with a private business college or as head of busi- 
ness department in high school. - Twelve years’ 
experience in rural and graded high schools. 
Three years’ .- eo in teaching business sub- 

ects. Have had actual business experience. 
He — to locate in North Central States. Address, 
o. 


. 


A high-grade teacher and manager would like 
to make a connection with a private commercial 
school as manager, or as manager and solicitor. 
Address, No. 549. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Man and wife, fully experienced in schoo! man- 

ement and teaching, both oe and 
shorthand and allied subjects, want to buy busi- 
ness school in Eastern states—New York or Penn- 
sylvania preferred. Would also consider leasing 
school, with option to buy. Address, No. 537. 





Wanted to buy a business college in a city of 
20,000 to 50,000 in the Central states. Must have 
— reputation. and stand close investigation 

ive as much information as possible in first 
letter. Address, No. 538. 





Wanted to buy school fixtures. 
private or public school wanting to 
any of its furniture, etc., write to No. 545. 














McKINSEY’S 
BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Approaches the subject of bookkeeping through a 
discussion of the Balance Sheet and Statement 
of Profit and Loss. After the Balance Sheet and 
Statement of Profit and Loss are introduced, 
every transaction is considered from the view- 
point of its effect upon these statements. For 
the past four years this text has been more exten- 
sively used by teachers preferring its method of 
approach than all other books offering a similar 
method of approach. 


Teachers who have been using McKinsey’s 
Bookkeeping and Accounting will be interested 
in knowing that publication of a revised edition 
has been completed and is now ready for distribu- 
tion. Other teachers interested in this method 
of approach and who may be considering a change 
in texts this year should examine a copy of the 
new edition of McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting before selecting a text for adoption. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


104 Fifth Ave., 542 S. Dearborn St., 516 Mission St., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, II. San Francisco, Calif. 





